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THE LA'-LA-K5N-TA: A TUSAYAN DANCE. 

BY J. WALTER FEWKES AND J. G. OWENS. 

The ceremonial rites of the religious system of the Tusayan In- 
dians consist of a number of complicated celebrations, of which 
generally one at least is performed in each month. To become 
acquainted with these observances for comparative study it has 
seemed well to first publish didactic accounts of the ceremonies 
which are performed in each moon. It by no means follows, how- 
ever, that the rites performed during each moon of one year are the 
same as those performed during the same in the next, and it is well 
known that some ceremonies recur after long lapses of time. There 
is, however, a certain similarity year after year in the sequence and 
character of the celebrations, and when once that of each month is 
known some progress has been made in a knowledge of the compli- 
cated system. 

The present article* is one of a series, and treats of a women's 
dance, La' -la-kon-ta, which occurred in September, 1891. It forms 
a fitting continuation of observations already published, following 
as it does close after the account of the summer ceremonials which 
is given in the second volume of the Journal of American Ethnology 
andArchozology. This is, as far as known, the first complete descrip- 
tion which has been published of a woman's dance of the Tusayan 
Indians, two at least being known among the Zufiis. 

There are so many points of difference between it and the Zufii 
celebrations that we can hardly say that they are identical. Still 

* These observations were made at Wal'-pi pueblo while connected 
with the Hemenway Expedition in the autumn of 189 1. Independent 
observations were collected by us both, and the results are published 
after a comparison of our notes. The senior author paid particular 
attention to the altars and certain parts of the public ceremonies. At 
the time of the beginning of the celebration he was absent in the neigh- 
boring village of Ci-pau'-lo-vi. The junior author observed the midnight 
ceremonies and those of the first four days. It is impossible when cele- 
brations are going on simultaneously in different places in the pueblo for 
one person to note all the events which take place. This article was 
written by the senior author, the junior being in the field in Honduras. 

14 
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there runs through them both a thread of similarity, which is possibly 
greater in the Mam'-zrau, which occurred in 1891 at the end of 
September. What the exact significance is can only be found out by 
more exhaustive investigation. It may have to do in some way with 
germination, which accounts for the attention given to the bundles 
of ba'-hos containing squash, corn, and melon seeds, and the presence 
on the altar of the effigy of Mii-ying'-wuh, the " Germ God." 

It was with the greatest difficulty that we obtained information 
in regard to the divinities represented on the altars, and the accom- 
panying sketch falls far short of any proper interpretation. It has 
seemed to us that the god (goddess ?) of the earth, or Mii-ying'-wuh, 
holds a prominent part in the performances ; but it would be absurd, 
from what little is known, to make any statements built upon our 
meager data. Light may be thrown upon the meaning of the 
La' -ld-kdn~ta by a study of the second woman's dance, Matn'-zrau,* 
which will be described later. The similiarity which exists in all 
dances and in all religious rites of the Ho-pi point to the fact of 
similar origin ; f but what that origin is cannot be deciphered at 
present. 

The celebrants seem to be relatives, either directly or indirectly, 
of An-a-wi'-ta,J who himself took part, although not a very promi- 
nent person in the observance. 

Evidently the priestesses hold their offices by descent and are not 
elected, for one of them, an old woman, performed the duties of a 
relative who had recently died. This heredity may be said to run 
through the personnel of all their ceremonies, and must be borne in 
mind in studying them. 

The ceremony opened on September 2d and closed on the 10th, 
lasting nine days. The following table gives a summary of the 
events performed : 

September 2d (first day) : 

Three bundles of ba'-hos placed in position in the kib-va. 
Ba'-hos made at noon. 

* There is a strict parallelism in the I^a'-la-kon-ta and Mani/-zrau, 
which is marked even in details. 

f The principle followed by Frazer in his suggestive work, ' ' The Golden 
Bough," may well be adopted in the study of the intricate relationship 
in the ceremonials of our aborigines. 

% A prominent member of the Kwa-kwan' -ti priesthood, who lives in 
Si-tcum'-o-vi. 
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September 3d (second day) : 

Novices visited bd-hd-ki near Si-tcum'-o-vi. 

Bd'-hos made at noon. Those made the day before deposited 

in distant shrines by two girls. 
Singing after supper. 

September 4th (third day) : 

Bd'-hos made at noon. Bd'-hos deposited by four girls. 
Small bd^-hos, long single stick bd'-ho and annulet made. 
Singing after supper. 

September 5 th (fourth day) : 
Large nd'-tci put up. 

Bd'-hos made at noon. Btf-hos deposited by four girls. 
Sand picture made in the kib-va. 

Girls sent out for decorations for the uprights for the altar. 
Midnight ceremony in the kib-va. 
Destruction of the sand picture. 

September 6th (fifth day) : 

Bd'-hos made at noon. Bd'-hos deposited by four girls. 
Singing after supper. 

September 7th and 8th (sixth and seventh days) : 
Same as on 6th. 

September 9th (eighth day) : 
Bd'-hos made at noon. 
Unwrapping of the ko-ai'-cho-ko. 
Departure of Pi'-tci and A-me'-to-la with offerings. 
Calling together of the women. 
Procession to the spring, Dd-wd'-pd. 
Song at the shrine near Dd-wd'-pd. 
The race on their return. 
Midnight ceremony in kib-va. 

September 10th (ninth day) : 

Ceremony before sunrise at the shrine in the plaza. 

Race at sunrise. 

Ceremony in kib-va at the return of racers. 

Ceremony when two women threw corn-husks on the ground 

and baskets to the spectators. 
Dance of the women with basket trays in the plaza. 
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The secret portions of the ceremonial were performed in the Tri- 
vet -to (goat) kib-va, which is the first kib-va ("estufa") on the 
south side of the trail by which one enters the main plaza of Wal'-pi. 
It is situated at the extreme east end of the plaza, and has most of 
the structural details of architecture of those which I have already 
described.* The length of the chamber is 26 feet and its variation 
in orientation f from the north and south 42 . The breadth is 13 
feet and 1 1 inches. The roof of this kib-va is built more above the 
surface of the mesa than any of the others in Wal-pi, and the south 
wall is made of stones laid in courses. In this wall there is a win- 
dow of small size. 

There is in this kib-va, as in others, a raised spectator's portion 
at the east and a banquette on the west end. The walls are un- 
adorned with permanent figures, and the position of the fireplace in 
the middle of the room is the same as in the other kib-vas. This 
kib-va is Pau-a-ti'-wa's,! and in it many interesting ceremonies are 
performed. The architecture of the roof is closely like that of the 
other kib-vas, and there are similar markings on the beams. 

September 2d {First Day), — Entering the kib-va before sunrise 
on September 2d, we found two women chiefs or priestesses were 
already there, and noted that the ceremony had begun, for the 
priestesses had made on the floor west of the si'-pa-pu § an altar, 
formed by rectangles traced with meal on the floor, on which were 
laid two tH-po-ni, bundles of sticks, which will later be described. 
South of the altar lay an ear of corn, to which several large feathers 
were attached. Another ear of corn, to which twigs with na-kwa f - 
ko-ci or breath feathers were tied, lay at the north side. These were 
later found to be the standards or na'-tci, which were placed at sun- 
rise in the straw matting at the kib-va entrance to indicate to the 
uninitiated that the kib-va was occupied by those who were cele- 
brating the La! -la-kon-ta. At sunrise one of the women took the 
south na'-tci and placed it in the matting at the kib-va entrance, 
sprinkling meal as she did so upon the na'-tci and toward the rising 

* Journal of American Ethnology and Archaeology, vol. II, No. 1. 

f Throughout this article the Tusayau Indian conception of the cardi- 
nal points, north, west, south, and east, is adopted. These points are 
nearly equivalent respectively to N. W., S. W., S. E-, and N. E- 

% Chief of the Ka-lek f -to-ka priesthood. 

\ For description of this symbolic opening in the kib-va floor, see Jour. 
Am. Eth. and Arch., vol. II, No. 1. 
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sun. It will be seen that this standard was replaced by another on 
a following day. 

Shortly after a priest, who appeared to be belated in his arrival, 
entered the kib-va, bringing a third bundle done up in a buckskin 
wrapping, which he slowly unwound, revealing a bundle of prayer 
plumes, apparently identical with those already mentioned, which 
he laid by the side of the other two and sprinkled meal upon it (PL 
I, fig. 2). This man's name was Kwats'-a-kwa. We shall have 
occasion to refer to him several times in the course of the following 
ceremonials. 

The rectangles (PL I, fig. 2) upon which these bundles were laid 
were outlined by two parallel lines of meal extending north and south, 
crossed by four other lines at right angles, also parallel, extending 
east and west. The rectangles were called the o'-mow-ilh-pong-ya, 
or cloud altar, and the bundles of ba!-hos, ko-ai* -cho-ko* It was 
probably intended that all three of the latter should have been placed 
in position before sunrise, and the fact that Kwats'-a-kwa was belated 
is not believed to have any significance. The bundle at the south 
end of the line was deposited by Koits'-num-si and that in the middle 
by Na-con-ai'-nu-muh, the two priestesses who were present in the 
kib-va at daybreak. These two, with Koi-mow'-um-si and Co-ing'- 
yon-ni-muh, who later entered, were the four chief priestesses. 
Koits'-num-si was the chief priestess, Na-con-ai'-nu-muh second in 
rank, Koi-mow'-um-si third, and Co-ing'-yon-ni-muh was a novice. 
It would seem that these offices were hereditary, as the mother of 
the latter had lately died, and as this was the first time she had taken 
part in the celebration she had to be repeatedly prompted. 

It is important for the reader to familiarize himself with the 
names of these women, for from this time on during the nine days 
of the celebration they will be repeatedly mentioned, being always 
present, as they ate and slept in the kib-va. Much of their time 
was taken up by spinning, an exceptional occupation among Ho'-pi 
women, and with mending their mantas. They brought their break- 
fast into the kib-va directly after the na!-tci had been put in place, 
going to and from the kib-va from time to time. When the sun- 
light through the kib-va entrance fell in a certain place on the floor 



* Called bundles of ba'-hos or feathered sticks in the following pages. 
These bundles must not be confounded with those made and deposited 
each day by the maidens. The contents of these bundles are described 
later. 
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and indicated noontime, each of the four priestesses made a single 
ha' -ho.* This ha' -ho consisted of two willow twigs equal in length 
to the distance from the center of the palm of the hand to the end 
of the middle finger. The willow sticks are peeled and painted 
blue. On one side is tied some bdm'-nd-vi {Gutierrezia Eulhamia), 
sprigs of kurng'-yu (Artemesia frigida) and a turkey feather. On 
the other side was placed a nd-si'-a-tuh, a piece of corn -husk made 
into a package and filled with sprinkling meal (hom'-gnum-ni). 
This was first bound together by a nd-kwd'-ko-ci, and then the 
whole was tied upon the pair of sticks. A nd-kwd 'ko-ci consists 
of a piece of cotton string about four inches long, to which is at- 
tached two feathers, one from the breast of the eagle, the other taken 
from the common yellow-bird. In making them the women knelt 
upon the floor, having first taken down their hair. As each bd'~ho 
was painted it was placed on a tray {bd-o-tuJi) in the center of the 
group. 

All whittlings and refuse which were made were scrupulously cleaned 
up and carried out by one of the priestesses, who threw them over the 
edge of the mesa. The woman who carried out the refuse also took 
with her a handful of prayer meal. When the bd'-hos were finished 
the third priestess filled a pipe with native tobacco {Nicotina at- 
tenuaia), lighted it, and passed it to the head priestess. It was then 
handed from one to the other of the women in order of their rank, 
and each smoked upon the bd'-hos. During the passage of the pipe 
terms of relationship were exchanged. Common water was used to 
mix the paint, and the corn-husk wrapping of the package of meal 
was from the envelop of sweet corn. Each then chewed a bit of 
kur?ig'-yu, spat on her hands and rubbed her face, legs, arms, hair, 
and clothes. They said that if this was not done or if all the 
refuse was not gathered up sickness would follow. 

Later in the day five tcbtc-mim-na were made. Each of these 
consisted of an ear of corn, to which was tied by a yucca fiber a 
twig of si-bib' -si {Rhus trilobata) and four nd-kwd! -co-ci. One of 
these was made by the head priestess, two by the third, and two by 
a woman not a chief. At sunset each priestess took a handful of 
meal and the tcbtc-mim-na which she had made and went to a house 
in the village. She called out for certain women or girls whom she 

* Some time during the morning each one bathed her head. We think 
all priests and priestesses do this in all ceremonies before they make 
ba'-hos. 
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wished to join the society, and gave her the tcbtc~mim~na and the 
meal. The person thus invited at once took her blanket and fol- 
lowed to the kib-va the priestess who had brought the tcbtc-mim-na. 
As the novice entered she passed around the north side of the ladder 
and sprinkled meal upon the altar. Keeping her tcbtc-mim-na in 
her hand, she then sat down on the ltorth side, and from this time 
to the end of the dance the novices slept and ate in the kib-va. 

Very few persons enter the kib-va on the first day, but when 
one does enter she eats and sleeps there until the dance is over. 
After the simple introductory ceremonies of the novices, supper was 
eaten. The food which is partaken of during the next four days by 
those who, have entered the kib-va must not contain any meat, salt, 
or any vegetable, or any product of the year. These conditions 
are limited to four days, but on the morning of the fifth day each 
one eats whatever she likes. 

The two men, Su'-pe-la and Kwats'-a-kwa, likewise brought food 
and ate with the women. After supper was finished the women 
clustered together on the south side of the kib-va and sang the song 
or songs which they later sang during the public ceremonies of the 
dance. 

September 3d {Second Day). — The early dawn of the second day 
of the ceremony was ushered in by the departure of the novices to 
a shrine half way between Wal'-pi and Si-tcum'-o-vi. As each 
novice came to the shrine she deposited within it a small feather, 
unfastening it from the twig which she carried. As she placed the 
feather on the shrine she threw a pinch of meal toward the sun, the 
light of which was just beginning to redden the east. She then re- 
turned to the kib-va, and when the sun had risen went to her home 
to procure food, which, after bringing to the kib-va, she ate with 
the other women. This or a similar ceremony was repeated on the 
following mornings. After all had breakfasted the four feather 
offerings (bd'-hos), which had been made the day before, were given 
to the two maidens, one of whom, Hu-mis'-e, took three, and the 
other one. The former maiden carried her offerings to a shrine two 
miles to the west and the latter to a shrine about the same distance 
to the south. At noon of the second day four ba'-hos were made 
by the priestesses, and in the course of the afternoon white feathers 
were tied to the scalp-locks of the novices. After supper a long 
time was spent in singing. The two maidens who had carried the 
offerings slept in the kib-va with the priestesses that night. 
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September 4th {Third Day). — Early on the next 4 a y> which was 
the third day of the observance, four maidens* carried the four 
feathered sticks (bet -ho) which I have just mentioned. One of 
these was always placed in the hands of each girl by the chief 
priestess. When the priestess gave them the offering she knelt by 
the side of the girls, touched their tongues with a drop of honey 
mixed with meal and spittle. She also rubbed the same on the 
soles of both feet of the girls. f Handing them meal, she told them 
where to go, and urged them to hasten as fast as possible. When 
the girls returned, after having deposited the offerings, each walked 
in front of the altar, and taking meal in their hand held it to their 
mouths, and after having prayed on the meal they sprinkled it over 
the altar. On this same day four prayer-sticks (bct-hos) were made 
by the priestesses as on the preceding days, and in addition a long 
black stick and an annulet \ about three- fourths of an inch thick and 
three inches in diameter were prepared. Near the altar there were 
two gourd bottles. § 

September 5th (Fourth Day). — When breakfast had been eaten on 
the fourth day, September 5th, the same four girls carried the bct-hos 
to the shrines, and the same ceremony was performed by the chief 
priestess when she entrusted the offerings to them. It was noticed, 
however, that they returned in a much shorter time on this day 
than on the preceding, from which fact it is to be supposed that the 
shrines which they visited were not so far away. At about one p. m. 
the chief priestess began to prepare the floor for the construction of 
a sand picture at the west end of the kib-va. She carefully swept 
the floor and sifted upon it a field of common brown sand about 
four feet square. The center of this field did not exactly coincide 
with the position of that sacred orifice which is called the si'-pd-pu. 

* Kur-ye to the north ; Hu-mis'-e' to the west ; Nellie to the south ; 
Si-kai / -um-si to the east. 

f Ka/-kap-ti, when given the ba'-hos of the Antelopes in the Snake 
Dance, was anointed in the same way by Wi'-ki. 

J Similar to the annulets made of wi'-po (flag-leaves) described and 
figured in the accounts of the Snake and Flute ceremonials. These are 
small ring-shaped bodies, the significance of which is considered in the 
account of the observances last mentioned. 

\ Pi'-tci said that he and two of the women took these to Da-wa'-pa 
early the next morning (September 5th), and that they sang at the spring* 
and filled the gourd.. Su / -pe-la carried the other gourd to the spring, 
Koq f -yau-be s and filled it with water, which he brought back. 
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After having carefully sprinkled the brown sand she covered it with 
finely pulverized white sand. These she sifted from a basket of 
open mesh, similar to the trays which are used for holding meal. 
Having put on the white sand she followed it with a field of yellow 
and then a field of green. The borders were then put on and the 
figure which represents the girl was carefully drawn on one side, and 
that of the boy on the other. The completed sand picture (PI. I, 
fig. 3) will be described later. 

While the chief priestess was making this picture two maidens, 
Kur'-ye and Si-kai'-um-si, bringing white blankets with red borders, 
came in. On their arrival the second priestess took down their 
hair, combed it out, and tied it back with a stray lock of the same. 
She then fastened a white feather to the crown of the head of each 
girl. The maidens then donned their white blankets and tied 
black garments around their waists. Two wooden twigs, to each of 
which were tied four feathers which had previously been prepared 
by the priestesses, were then given to each girl. They were also 
given some meal and instructed to hurry to the corn-fields in the 
plains and bring back stalks of corn, melon and bean vines. 

While these girls were absent the priestess finished decorating the 
altar and the sand picture on the floor. In a short time the girls 
returned, carrying on their backs large quantities of corn-stalks, 
melon and squash vines, bringing in their hands melons and beans. 
When they entered the kib-va, clothed as they were in white 
blankets, they presented a most picturesque sight. They approached 
the altar with their loads, which were taken by the priestess and 
used in the decoration of the same, forming an archway over the 
sacred offerings which are described. They took the feathers from 
their hair and placed them upon the sand picture. The head- 
dresses* on each side of the altar were placed in position on the 
cubical stones on this morning. The use of these will be spoken 
of in the account of the ceremonies of the last day. 

A general view of the altar is given in PL II. It was placed at 
the west end of the kib-va, the uprights leaning against the west 
wall, and consisted of two slabs connected by another extending 
longitudinally. These slabs bore figures of cloud ornaments and 
lightning snakes. Between the uprights there was placed a ridge of 
sand in which were planted several wooden images and other objects. 

* Coronets (PI. I, fig. 1). 
15 
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These wooden images, between the uprights U, U, beginning at the 
left, were as follows : 

The body of the figure on the extreme left (fig. 5) was a torso ; the 
face was round, with two semicircular projecting ears, and the chin 
was painted black ; the body was white, with the shoulders green and 
brown ; a representation of a bandoleer hung from the right shoulder; 
from this depended small ovals, and near the waist of this idol there 
were three parallel rectangular marks similar to those which occur 
on Pii'-ii-kong, a prominent demigod in Ho'-pi mythology. 




u 



2 3 4 

The effigies of the altar. 



U 



Next to this figure, on its right, was a somewhat similar idol (fig. 4) 
bearing very different symbolic markings. It also was a torso without 
arms, having on the head a rectangular piece of wood, painted yel- 
low, upon which were depicted two ears of corn joined together end 
to end. The face was painted yellow, the eyes were indicated in 
black, and there was a black band across the mouth and cheeks. 
The shoulders and lower part of the body were white, the left side 
brown, and the right side green. A green band encircled the upper 
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part of the body. Along the breast, in the middle line, was a broad 
band in which were five pairs of white marks. 

To the right of this idol there was a figure (fig. 3) clothed in a white 
skin blanket, to which the name Ld-konJ -md-nd was given. This 
figure held in her hands a small, flat wicker tray ; her face was oval, 
with forehead and chin painted black and face white. Around her 
neck were many strings of shell necklaces. 

To her right was the fourth figure (fig. 2), which represents the 
god of germs, Mil-ying'-wuh, which was the best specimen of wood 
carving on the altar. The face was oval, with black forehead and 
chin ; the eyes were yellow ; the arms were jointed to the body, ad- 
mitting of movement, and the extended left arm carried a small 
gourd filled with water. Around the waist were tied several prayer- 
sticks. 

In front of the god of germs there was a melon-shaped object, 
(fig. 1) made of mud, called kd-ed'-u-ke, on the convex surface of 
which was placed a mosaic of corn, melon, and squash seeds. Back 
of the four figures were conventional slabs representing lightning, 
corn, and small round sticks. On a cubical stone on each side there 
was placed the head-dress (PI. I, fig. 1) which was worn by the women 
on the following day. This head-dress was composed of three semi- 
circular flat disks, each one of which represented the rain-cloud. 
They were painted white with a black border on the curved rim, and 
white and green colored blocks on the rim below representing the 
falling rain. These semicircles were placed in such a way as to form 
together a kind of head-dress or crown. To the back of each semi- 
circle were tied feathers and sprigs of seed-grass. On one side was 
attached a fan -shaped body made of slabs and colored red, the free 
ends of which were painted black with white spots. This fan-shaped 
body is the symbol of the sunflower. On the opposite side of the 
tiara there was a horn girt with rings of green and black, which, 
when worn, projected at right angles to the side of the head. This 
elaborate head-dress was called the d-chcz'-lo-d. 

The sand painting (PL I, fig. 3) in front of the uprights of the altar 
and the bundles just described was about square, surrounded by a 
border of white, yellow, red, and green lines in the order mentioned. 
Within the border there were two fields separated by a medial band 
of the same colors. The right field was yellow, the left field green. 
In the left field was drawn a picture of Ld-kone' -md-nd ; in the right, 
one which was called the germ god, but which resembled very closely 
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figures of Pii'-u-kong. The head of the former has an oval face with 
a black chin, and a coil of hair on either side. Above the head 
were two semicircles. The body was square and painted white ; 
the arms were extended forward and held a figure of a flat tray, 
which was crossed by two diagonals, upon each of which was laid a 
feather. The dependent fringes from the corners of the body indi- 
cated that the maker intended to represent a blanket. 

The right-hand figure outlined in red had a round head, upon 
which was a conical apex. The right hand carried a lightning sign, 
and upon the left was laid a feather. Across the left shoulder was 
a representation of a bandolier. On each corner of the border of 
the picture there was placed a small cone of sticky meal. Five 
rain-cloud lines alternated with cone-shaped figures and connected 
in a straight line ; were drawn just east of the picture, parallel with 
this side. 

The appearance of the black chin on the face of the figure of the 
maiden recalls what is seen in some of the dancers and in the idols 
about the altars. It will also be noticed that similar black chins 
occur on the faces of the figurines on the altar. 

All-Night Ceremony. — On September 5th* one of the most inter- 
esting of the secret performances of the women's dances occurred. 
For sevtial days before the ceremony many accounts had been given 
us of this event and frequent references to it were made by the 
priestess. The two points which were especially emphasized by our 
informants were that participants would not sleep during the entire 
night, and that on the following morning tfyey were not free to eat 
whatever they wished. 

Each person brought her food and ate her supper in the kib-va. 
Many new faces appeared among the number, and a count revealed 
ten men and thirty-two women. After supper all the women gath- 
ered on the south side of the kib-va and sang over and over all the 
same songs which they had been practicing during the last three days. 
These songs opened low and melodious, but soon rose to a greater 
volume and at the close became more and more boisterous. The 
men sat on the north side of the kib-va during the singing and 
smoked and talked together. 

The women, resting at intervals, sang until midnight. At 12.15 

* This was repeated on September 9th, before the ceremony at the 
si'-pa-pib in the plaza. 
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the head priestess ascended the ladder and minutely examined from 
the roof the position of the stars. She looked anxiously for some 
star or stars in the constellation Orion,* but the stars she sought 
were hidden by a cloud, and she at last decided what she had in 
mind by observing a bright star in the western sky. Then she went 
down the ladder and announced that the time had come for the 
midnight ceremony. All then seated themselves, and the head 
priestess passed to A-mo'-te-la paraphernalia which appeared to be 
the same which have been mentioned in the account of the IVi-mdn!- 
ka-tci-na when In'-ti-waf performed the ceremony of mixing the 
medicine. 

The priest, A-mo'-te-la, first made a bed of fine field sand on the 
floor, and then rapidly traced on the sand three cross-lines of meal, 
corresponding to the six primary directions. Over their junction he 
placed a medicine bowl, but not that before the altar. Around the 
bowl he laid at the end of the lines of meal six ears of corn with 
points directed toward the bowl. Beside each ear of corn he 
placed an aspergill and a rock-crystal. Within the bowl he dropped 
several rock-crystals and a little honey. A gourd filled with water 
stood near by between his legs. As the priest laid the objects in 
place the pipe-lighter, Cys'-ki-muh, lit a pipe and passed it to the 
head priestess, who smoked and passed it to her next neighbor. It 
was then handed from one to another of those present, and at last 
returned to the pipe-lighter. He then lit another pipe and passed 
it to Su'-pe-la, who smoked and handed it to his neighbor, until all 
the four priestesses had held it in turn. 

The chief priestess then prayed. She was followed by the women 
present, and then by the men. Su'-pe-la and two of the priestesses 
then took up their rattles and began a song which was entirely dif- 
ferent from those which the women had been singing during the 
early part of the evening. As they sang the first song together a 
woman who had brought in the bowl of white cornmeal raised it 
from the altar and passing to the north of the room drew four 
parallel lines with the meal upon the wall. Waiting for the appro- 
priate place in the song, she passed in turn to the west, south, and 
east sides, on each of which she made the same marks. She then 
made four similar marks on the ceiling and the floor. 



* Or Pleiades. 

f For an account of this ceremony performed by In'-ti-wa. in the Ni- 
man' -ka-tci-na see Journal of Ethnology and Archaology, vol. II, No. 1. 
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During the ceremony of " making the house," as it is called, the 
same song was repeated six times. A new song was now begun, 
during which a pinch of meal was thrown to the north. The ear of 
corn which had been placed on the north side of the bowl was then 
raised over the same and liquid poured over it from the gourd into 
the bowl. This was followed in sequence by washing the corn 
which had been placed at the other points. The aspergill was 
raised with the corn, and as the corn was washed a crystal was 
dropped in the bowl. The song then ceased and the rattles were 
laid down on the floor. 

Then followed a single song, which appeared to be a combina- 
tion of chant and prayer, and was sung by A-mo'-te-la. Squatting 
on the floorj he bowed his head between his knees, by which posture 
his voice was muffled. The song was full of archaic words * and 
was very weird, with strong accents on the final syllables of each 
measure or word. When he had sung about five minutes he sprinkled 
corn pollen into the bowl over its north side ; then he sang a few 
minutes more and sprinkled corn pollen over the bowl. He began 
his song again, and this time sprinkled the pollen on the west side. 
As he continued he sprinkled the pollen all over the bowl. This 
sequence was followed six times, once for each of the cardinal 
points. The whole ceremony lasted about half an hour. It is quite 
impossible to describe the weird character of the scene as one sat 
there writing in the dim light with nearly everybody, except the one 
man who was singing that strange archaic song near the shrine, 
asleep. 

When he had finished his song those around the altar awoke, 
picked up their rattles, and began a song like that which they first 
sang. During this song the priest took up the ear of corn on the 
north side of the bowl, and dipping it in the medicine sprinkled 
the liquid to the six directions in a regular sequence. He did this 
successively, following the same circuit with the remaining ears of 
corn. The song then changed, and a pinch of meal was first thrown 
to the directions north, west, south, and east, above and below. 

* We have succeeded in getting a few words of this song, in which 
references are made to seeds of different vegetables grown by the In- 
dians. Many of the words ended in "da" as mori' -si-da, melon' -i-da, 
kaw-a' -yu-dd y how-wi'-mdh-da. Some of the words which we detected 
were a-hai'-ya> hd-ho'-ye-hi y zd-tdk-a-pa, si-hu'-a-tah, ki'-a-tdh (house), 
cha-kap f -tu (bowl), o'-mow-Ah (cloud), and tal-a-wiq' -pi-ki (lightning). 
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He then took the whistle and whistled into the liquid, turning his 
face away from the same directions one after another. When this 
song and these offerings were finished all the ears of corn were piled 
up in a cone-shaped figure in the bowl, and the priest raised the 
bowl from the ground and, giving it a very slight lateral motion, 
kept time with the songs and the noise of the rattles. 

The melody then changed again, and the corn was replaced upon 
the floor in the same position which it had. A pinch of meal was 
then thrown twice around the circuit by the priest, during which 
the accompanying song differed very little from that which pre- 
ceded it. When this was finished a different song was taken up, 
and the two maidens, Kur'-ye and Si-ki'-um-si, who had brought 
the corn and melons from the fields in the afternoon, were sum- 
moned to the altar. The small pillars of white cornmeal which we 
have described as standing at the corners of the picture were placed 
upon the basket of prayer-meal. The girls dropped upon their 
knees before the altar, and as quickly as possible pushed with their 
hands every particle of sand of the picture into one large heap in 
its middle. This was done with great rapidity, markedly in con- 
trast with the deliberate way in which most ceremonials are per- 
formed. At the close they seated themselves back of Su'-pe-la, on 
the north side of the altar. 

When the next song was sung the head priestess took the na'-tci 
(PI. I, fig. 4) from its clay pedestal and touched with it each of the 
large bundles of bct-hos. She did this three times, every time 
touching each of the bundles twice. The song then changed again, 
and all the objects on the floor about the altar were picked up by 
those sitting around it. 

The three bundles of bd'-hos were held by the three priestesses, 
and the four figurines in front of the altar by wives of prominent 
men of the tribe. As the music went on each person moved the 
object which he held up and down in accord. The song then 
changed and the sacred objects were returned to their original 
places. Then the women who had made the lines of meal on the 
walls of the chamber passed among the company of people present 
and rubbed white cornmeal on the left cheek of every one present. 
When she had gone entirely around the room she took her stand in 
front of the altar, rubbed meal on her own cheek, and threw the 
remnant on the altar and the floor of the kib-va where the sand 
picture had formerly been. The song then ceased, the chief prayed, 
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and a ceremonial smoke followed. The medicine altar was broken 
up, and the bowl placed where the sand picture had been. The 
ceremony had lasted three hours. A recess of half an hour fol- 
lowed. 

At a quarter of four in the morning the women present began to 
wash the heads of the novices, at the completion of which each 
novice was given a name. All now waited for the first sign of 
dawn. At five o'clock a procession, consisting of the priestesses, 
the novices, and a few others, was formed. The three bundles of 
ba!-hos were carried by the head priestess, the second priestess, and 
Kur-ye. The third and fourth priestesses bore bd'-hos and annulets 
which had been lying between the bundles on the altar. Each mem- 
ber of the procession bore a handful of prayer-meal. A line was 
formed outside of the kib-va, and at a signal the members marched, 
single file, to the shrine* east of the town. As they passed over 
the neck or narrow place in the mesa, the head priestess sprinkled 
along the trail a line of meal about twelve feet long. When the 
line reached the shrine, the novices deposited the last breath-feather 
and the twig to which each was tied on the shrine, while the rest of 
the line formed along the edge of the mesa. 

They first threw meal toward the east, holding it to their mouths 
before they did so. All then faced about toward the shrine, and the 
three priestesses who brought the bundles of bcf-hos patted them five 
or six times on the sides and ends, and then waved them three times 
in a horizontal circle over the shrine. The line then returned to 
the kib-va, a few leaving it as they passed their homes, but no cere- 
mony was performed when the offerings were replaced on the altar. 

At sunrise the women brought all kinds of food to the kib-va and 
ate breakfast, taking out a small fragment, du-nbp-na, of every kind 
of food which was eaten and placed it in the fireplace before they 
began. After breakfast the two girls were sent out, as the day before, 
to place the bd'-hos or offerings on shrines which were but a short 
distance away. 

September 6th, yth, ana 8th (Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Days). — 
On these three days there were no complicated ceremonies. Ba'-hos 
were made and deposited in the shrines, and the occupants of the 
kib-vas sung after supper. On the fifth day (September 6th) a twig, 
ba'~ho, consisting of a twig of si-bib' -si {Rhus trilobatd) about ten 

* Half way between Wal'-pi and Si-tcum'-o-vi. 
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inches long, stripped of leaves, to which four nd-kwd! '-ko-ci were tied, 
was manufactured. 

The length of time between the departure of the girls with the 
offerings and their return indicates that the distance to the place of 
deposit diminishes day by day. 

September pth {Eighth Day). — On the morning of this day the 
following bd'-hos were made : Kwats'-a-kwa made two long single- 
stick bd'-hos, four of regular size, and two small ones, the length of 
the little finger. The chief priestess made two long sticks, equal in 
length to those in the cradle, and six of regular size. Su'-pe-la 
made four double bct-hos. The second priestess made two long 
sticks and three double bd'-hos of regular size. The third priestess 
made seven bd'-hos of regular size, and the fourth made four of the 
regular size and one small one. The chief priestesses and Kwats'-a- 
kwa then untied the bundles upon the altar. 

They first unwrapped the buckskin thong which bound it and 
took from the top a large number of sticks of different lengths, to 
each of which numerous feathers were tied. In the midst of these 
sticks there was an ear of pop-corn surrounded by a mat made of 
eight black feather-sticks tied together. This mat, surrounding the 
corn, rested upon a cloth. Removing this cloth from the cradle 
there appeared below it a nicely folded piece of buckskin painted 
on the border, with the rain -cloud ornaments painted black, the 
falling rain being represented by fringes. Within this skin there 
were many breath- feathers and a single reed, to which feathers were 
tied.* Below the buckskin there were many bean and melon seeds. 
Within the bundle of breath -feathers there was a fossil shell, frag- 
ments of another, and the pinon branch. The basket itself, which 
forms the cradle, was made of a continuous coil of wicker-work, 
rectangular in shape (PL I, fig. 5). 

When the priestess had undone this bundle, the contents of which 
were considered so sacred that we were not allowed to touch them, 
she carefully repacked it. She first put in the seeds of beans, 
corn, and melons and then a number of breath -feathers. She 
sprinkled these with metallic iron dust and added a pinon branch 
(pine needle). On these she placed the cloth in which the fossil 
shell was tied and the reed with its feathers. Above this she tied 
around the ear of corn the old prayer-sticks, to which she added a 

* This resembled the so-called reed cigarettes used in other ceremonies. 
16 
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new one which she had prepared. The black sticks were said to be 
old men and the seeds to be food. The fossils, which are called 
ko-ai' -cho-ko* were found later to be one of the numerous cephalopod 
fossils abundant in certain places. It was said that these sacred 
specimens came up from the underworld. The contents of each 
bundle were substantially the same. 

The chief priestess then gave to a novice a bundle consisting of 
a gourd water bottle, an annulet, a black single-stick bd'-ho, and 
other double bd'-hos, which she deposited on the altar. 

Immediately after preparations were made to send the two priests 
to make the deposits of offerings. Immediately after Pi'-tci and 
A-me'-to-la then donned a ceremonial kilt. Sup'-e-la rolled up in 
two blankets the following objects: A single stick with four na-kwa'- 
ko-ci attached. This was the mung'-koo, or chieftain's badge, and 
was similar to that carried by those who sprinkle meal on the kd- 
tci T -nd dancers. He added two twigs, each with four nd-kiud^-ko-ci 
attached, and four bd'-hos (see description on preceding pages). 
To these he added nd-kwa f -ko-ci without sticks and a handful of 
scattering meal. Having received each his own bundle with cere- 
mony, Pi'-tci and A-me'-to-la left the kib-va. The former took the 
trail past Wal'-a and Po-lak'-ka's house in the plain, and continuing 
around the south side of the mesa came up the west trail. A-me'- 
to-la visited a distant spring to the west, where he made his offer- 
ings. We did not learn the exact position of the shrines and bd- 
hd-ki visited by these two priests. Repeated calls were then made 
from the housetop and from the roof of the kib-va calling together 
the women, and in no short time a number had assembled. 

Kwats'-a-kwa took a twig, to which were attached three nd-kwd'- 
ko-ci at equal intervals, and set it upright in the northwest corner 
of the fireplace. He likewise made two other twigs with four nd- 
kwa -ko-ci attached. The fate of these was not observed. 

At about six p. m. a procession of women proceeded down the 
south trail to the spring Dd-wd'-pd. Su-pe-la led the line, carrying 
a bowl of meal, two bd'-hos, and two sticks, to each of which four 
feathers were tied. His body and face were daubed with white. 
There followed him a second priest bearing the nd'-tci, standard. 
Behind came the women and girls with hair tied up but not in 
whorls. At the end of the line was the priest Cys'-ki-mur, holding 

* The fossil is called ko-ai'-cho-ko. The same name was given for the 
whole bundle. 
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a terraced bowl and aspergill. The procession first went to the 
spring (Da-wa'-pa),* and placed two ba'-hos and several twigs with 
feathers at the edge of the water. The members then passed on to 
the shrine among the foot-hills to the south of the spring, where 
they formed a semicircle, facing the south, Su-pe-la standing be- 
tween the shrine and the other persons present. All then waved 
twigs over the shrine and sang. Behind the semicircle of partici- 
pants stood Cys'-ki-mur, who threw drops of water from the asper- 
gill to the four cardinal points in the ceremonial circuit as the song 
went on. The sprinkler, Cys'-ki-mur, had white stripes painted on 
his breast, arms, and legs, wore a dance-kilt, and was profusely deco- 
rated with wampum. When this ceremony was finished all returned 
to the village. 

After the exercises at the shrine Su'-pe-la traced on the trail a 
figure in meal of two clouds, four feet wide, in which he stood. 
The women formed a line about thirty feet behind it, and a na'-tci 
was set in the trail, about seventy feet distant, by the head priestess. 
Su'-pe-la then made a short speech, and at a word the race began. 
As the racers mounted the first rise they were awaited by a crowd 
of boys and young men, and each runner was expected to throw 
some gift to the lookers-on. 

All hastened up the trail, and as the winner, "Nellie," entered 
the kib-va she returned the na'-tci, which she had taken in her hands 
from the trail, to its place. She then threw meal on the altar and 
passed to the south side of the kib-va, where Kwats'-a-kwa sat hold- 
ing a crook f upright. This crook she touched with the palm of her 
hand. Each contestant in the race as she entered the kib-va passed 
to the altar, with the fireplace on her left, and then to Kwats'-a-kwa, 
touching the crook which he held aloft. After all the runners had 
done the same, mothers brought their children and made them fol- 
low the example of the racers. \ 

At about ten o'clock in the evening of September 9th the four 
priestesses placed as many ba'-hos in the southwest trail near In'-ti- 

* Da-wa'-pa,) Sun Spring. This spring lies to the southeast of Wal'-pi, 
among the foot-hills. It is the scene of the O f -mow-Hh celebration in 
the Flute Ceremony. 

fThe same that he held at the shrine in the next morning's race. 

% At the close of the race Pi'-tci's wife had a fit from overexertion in 
running up the mesa side. This episode caused a temporary suspension, 
but no omission of ceremonies. 
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wa's house. The midnight ceremony of the night before the public 
dance was similar to that already described for last night, except 
that Kwats'-a-kwa, who is a young man, took A-mo-te-la's place in 
mixing the medicine. He was prompted many times. The sand 
picture had been destroyed in the midnight ceremony of the pre- 
ceding night, so that the episode of heaping the sand together was 
omitted in the second midnight performance. The length of most 
of the songs which were sung was about eight minutes ; the longest 
twenty-seven. There seemed to be at least fourteen different mel- 
odies. From midnight to about three o'clock in the morning all 
the participants sang in the kib-va. At that time the chamber was 
crowded with men and women. 

At three o'clock a procession was formed, which marched out of 
the kib-va to the public dance-place, and formed two lines facing 
each other on the north and south side of a small crypt in the 
ground near the Antelope Rock. The line was complete on the 
west side of this crypt, but was open on the east, for no one was 
allowed to stand between the cavity and the point of sunrise. 

It was dark when the ceremony was performed, so that it was 
difficult to see what went on, although we had a position in the line 
near the extreme west. The lines of women first sang for about 
half an hour a weird song, keeping time by a slight swaying move- 
ment of their bodies. Su'-pe-la then removed the cover of the 
cavity and dug open the chamber, which up to that time had been 
covered, and traced a line of meal from it toward the east. He 
then placed feather-sticks in the crypt, after having thoroughly 
cleaned it out. 

Each one of the singers then deposited in the cavity a twig with 
feathers tied upon it and threw sprinkling meal on their offerings. 
In doing so the women preceded the men. The cover was then 
carefully replaced and the procession retired, some of the members 
entering the kib-va and others proceeding to their homes. The 
ceremony ceased before sunrise, and there were several spectators 
who had gathered on the housetops to observe this ceremony. Be- 
fore the long ceremony at midnight Kwats'-a-kwa placed a long 
nd-kwa' -ko-ci on one of the bundles of b&-hos. After the ceremony 
described above he took this feather, left the kib-va, and placed 
it in the trail on the narrow neck of land betweenWal'-pi and 
Si-tcum'-o-vi. 

After the ceremony around the crypt, already described, Su'-pe-la 
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dressed the Ld-kone'-td-kd, in a manner similar to his own dress 
in the ceremonies of the shrine near the spring Dd-wd'-pd, on 
on the evening before, and sent him with bd'-hos to a spring far out 
in the plain to the south. The winner of the race of yesterday, 
already described, was dressed as the Ld-kone* -md-nd, who at early 
dawn went off with Kwats'-a-kwa to take part in the following race, 
announcements for which were loudly made to the village by a 
herald* before dawn. 

September joth {Ninth Day). — Just before daybreak on the morn- 
ing of the Ld-ld'-kon-ta a girl dressed as the Ld-kone* -md-nd and 
Kwats'-a-kwa f went down the south trail to the spring among the 
foot-hills called Dd-wd'-pd. They first went to the edge of the 
water, and the priest sprinkled a little meal on feathers which were 
planted in the water, and then threw a. pinch to the direction from 
which the sun rose. They then proceeded about a hundred feet 
beyond the spring, following the trail to the plain. There they 
halted, and the priest placed three bd'-hos across the trail and placed 
the Ld-kone* -md-nd upon the trail in front of them, facing towards 
the pueblo. At her feet before her he placed a feather and drew 
around her a ring of meal a few feet in diameter. He left her stand- 
ing in this position, from which she did not move, and, scattering 
meal as he went, started up the trail to the shrine near the first 
terrace. 

The girl was clothed in a white blanket and wore about the waist 
a thick white knotted sash. Her feet and hands were painted black 
and her chin was daubed with the same color, bordered by a white 
band on each cheek. Four feathers were tied to the blanket on her 
back and one was fastened to her hair. The Ld-kone' -md-nd carried 
a basket tray in her hand. She remained in the position where she 
had been placed by the priest for some time, continually glancing 
behind, watching for approaching racers. As soon as she caught a 
glimpse of the runners hastening along the trail over the plain she 



* Several calls were made from the housetops aud from the top of the 
kib-va summoning the women. It is customary for the herald to call 
several times previous to a race, as has been noted in the Flute, the 
Antelope, and Snake races. 

f Su'-pe-la during the ceremony at the shrine near Dd-zva'-pd on the 
evening of September 9th and Kwats'-a-kwa during the race described 
above both wore a ceremonial-dance kilt and had their bodies and faces 
daubed with white. 
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started to run toward the priest, who had taken his position near 
the shrine, as stated above. 

The priest meanwhile made four cloud symbols in meal over the 
trail upon which he stood. He held in his hand a crook, and as 
the girl, followed by the runners, approached, all as they passed 
touched this crook with the palms of their hands, and then hastened 
by him on the run up the mesa side, overtaking the La-konJ-mana. 
After all had passed the priest, he followed, having first deposited 
the crook in the shrine. All ran the whole distance up the mesa, 
passing through the plaza just as the dance was taking place, and 
hastened down the kib-va entrance. 

The Public Dance. — The women who performed the public dance 
formed in line just outside of the kib-va at sunrise. The head 
priestess carried the na f -tci and her own bundle of feather plumes. 
The other chiefs bore their bundles of bd'-hos, the third and fourth 
carrying water-gourds and prayer-plumes. The novices bore ears 
of corn, and all the other participants carried flat tray baskets. 
The dancers formed an open circle in the court, and as the racers 
came up they ran through this circle of women. Some of the 
women dancers wore embroidered blankets, others the white blanket 
with the red border, and several ordinary blue mantas. There were 
thirty-six women and girls in the circle, and five of the women car- 
ried babies on their backs. 

After all the racers had come up, the circle was broken and the 
dancers left the court without ceremony, but only the five who led 
the procession carried back again the things from the altar. These 
five formed a line west of the fireplace, facing the east, and holding 
the objects in their hands in front of them moved them in unison 
in a circle six times in a horizontal plane. Then they returned the 
objects to the altar. The participants in the dance now partook of 
breakfast in their houses, not in the kib-va. 

In the public celebration of the La! -!d~kdn-ta during the rest of 
the day two personages (PL III, figs, i, 2), who did not appear at 
sunrise, took part. These two were women, dressed exactly alike, 
who performed interesting ceremonies. The dress of these women 
was as follows : Their feet and back of their hands and arms were 
painted yellow, and a yellow band two inches broad was made 
above the ankle. A band of the same color was made above the 
wrist. Their moccasins were adorned with fancy heel-plates made 




PI.ATK III.— The dancers. 
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of leather and yarn, and an embroidered blanket was thrown over 
each shoulder. An embroidered dance-kilt was placed on the left 
shoulder and a heavy knotted sash was tied around the waist. 
Hanks of yarn were made into anklets, and the hair, unbound, 
hung down the back. Each woman carried a bundle containing 
basket trays and bowls. When she had adjusted her bundle A-mo'- 
te-la took the medicine bowl and filled his mouth with the liquid 
and blew it over her face. He then sprinkled and covered her face 
with yellow sunflower meal, after which he painted a black streak 
across the eyebrows and from the corners of the mouth to the ears. 
The head-dress of which we have spoken was then placed on her 
head. Each woman was then given two half ears of corn, on which 
two feathers had been attached. Pi'-tci's adornment and dress 
(PI. Ill, fig. 2) were as follows : His feet and legs up to the knees 
were painted yellow, and a broad band, three inches wide, was 
drawn above his waist, with three parallel yellow finger-marks on 
each breast, back, and shoulders. His arms, from the wrist to the 
elbow, were adorned with three yellow streaks and a yellow spot 
was plastered on the lock of hair in front of the ear. He wore 
fancy anklets, yarn garters, and the ceremonial kilt, over which was 
tied a woman's sash, from which hung a fox-skin. He had a string 
of bells tied to his left leg and highly colored bunches of white and 
yellow feathers fastened on his head. Women's ear-rings hung 
from his ears and abundant necklaces of shell and turquoise sur- 
rounded his neck. His hair hung down his back and to his left 
wrist was attached a hank of yarn. His face was painted yellow, 
with black stripes. When £i'-tci and the two maidens had been 
dressed and decorated the women went out into the plaza and, 
forming in a horseshoe-shaped figure (PI. Ill, fig. 3), began to sing. 
Each woman carried a flat basket,* which she raised up and down 

* The flat trays which are carried in the hands of the women dancers 
vary in size from ten inches to a foot and a half in diameter. They are 
ordinarily decorated with symbolic figures, among which those of the 
butterfly, the lightning snakes, and Sa'-li-ko may be mentioned. 

These trays are ordinarily used in ceremonials for the reception of meal 
and are at present not made in any considerable numbers on the east 
mesa. The trays from O-rai'-bi differ very considerably from those of 
the other mesas, and as a general thing among them aboriginal colors 
are used. 

The basket is made of a coil, the peripheral end of which is either very 
nicely bound or ragged. It has been stated that in the former case the 
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as she sang, bending her body forward from the hips in accord with 
the music. 

While they were singing Pi'-tci came out of the goat kib-va, fol- 
lowed by the two women. With the meal which he carried he 
drew two parallel lines, each about two feet long, upon the ground, 
crossed by a third at right angles. (Compare this with O-mow-uh- 
pong-ya in the kib-va.) The women halted about ten feet behind 
him, and threw into this figure the ear of corn with feathers appended 
to it which she carried. After they had thrown the corn Pi'-tci 
picked it up and handed it back to the women. Pi'-tci then advanced 
about twenty-five feet, made a similar figure in meal, and the corn 
was again cast into the squares. Four or five of these figures were 
made, one after another, before the trio reached the ring of dancers, 
and the last meal figure was drawn on the ground within the circle 
of singers. 

Having led the maidens to this place, Pi'-tci retired. The two 
women undid their bundles and placed them on the ground. The 
bowls which they contained were soon seized, but the baskets they 
took up one by one and stood facing each other. Moving back 
and forth, crossing the circles several times, they at last halted, 
facing each other, and each threw a basket into the crowd of spec- 
tators standing near by. This was the occasion of a great scramble 
for the gifts, in which many of the young men present took part. 
Relatives of the woman who threw the baskets were not eligible to 
receive them, and in one case where the young girl who caught a 
basket thus thrown had it taken from her. Much fun and jollity 
prevailed throughout, and in some cases the struggle for the tray 
lasted several minutes. The two women then returned to the kib-va, 
doffed their ceremonial clothing, and two others were decorated 
with paint and dressed in the same garments. They later performed 
the same ceremony as that already described, but Pi'-tci did not ex- 
change his part in the ceremony with any other person. On that 

basket was made by a married woman, in the latter by a maid. The 
style of ornamentation of these baskets is an instructive one to study and 
presents many interesting questions of symbolism. The prevailing colors 
used are white, straw color, greens, and reds. Black is also extensively 
used. These basket trays can be readily distinguished from the larger 
and deeper baskets, which are generally purchased from the neighboring 
tribes and are among the most beautiful objects which are made by these 
Indians. 
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evening and on the four subsequent nights the four chief priestesses 
slept in the kib-va. We left the plaza in the middle of the after- 
noon, and consequently did not witness the end of the Ld'-ld-kon-ta, 
so that there were possibly other minor events which escaped us. 

It will be noticed that in the exercises which Pi'-tci performs in 
making figures on the ground into which the women threw offer- 
ings there is a resemblance to what has been described in the Flute 
celebration. This can be interpreted as one more of those remark- 
able similarities which run through so many of the ceremonies of 
these people. 



EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

PI.ATK I. 

Paraphernalia of the dance and altar. 

Fig. 1. Head-dreSvS. This figure shows the head-dress or coronet worn by 

the two women who accompanied Pi'-tci on the ninth day. 
Fig. 2. Three bundles of bd'-kos lying on the rectangular lines of meal. 

Fig- 3- The sand mosaic. The conventional markings for colors in her- 
aldry are used in this figure. 

Fig. 4. The large na'-tci. 

Fig. 5. A bundle of bd'-kos similar to those shown in fig. 2, seen from 

one side. The relative position of the bundles of ba'-hos to the 

sand picture is preserved in figures 2 and 3. 

Pl,ATE II. 
The uprights of the altar in the La f -la-kon-ta. 

Pi,ATE III. 
The dancers. 

Fig. 1. The two women who accompany Pi'-tci, and who throw the basket 

trays on the dance of the ninth day. 
Fig. 2. Pi'-tci and one of the women. 
Fig. 3. The dance of the women with basket trays on the plaza during 

the ninth day. 
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Spanish blood among the natives of Mindanao. — According 
to Professor Blumentritt (in Ausland for November 9, 1891) the 
Spanish writers, misled by the name " Moros " (Moors), popularly 
applied to these people, were wrong in considering them descend- 
ants of the Arabs. As a matter of fact, he considers that there is 
much less Arab than Spanish-Mexican blood in their veins. 

For two centuries the natives of Mindanao plundered the shores 
of the Philippine islands annually, and carried off into slavery not 
only thousands of Christian Malays, but many Spanish half-breeds. 
Besides, not a few of the soldiers from the Spanish garrisons in Min- 
danao, who were largely Mexicans and Peruvians, deserted, embraced 
Islam, and married native girls. 



A new journal, Le Congo Illustri, has been published weekly in 
Brussels since December 25, 1891. This journal, which proposes to 
treat of the " travels and labors of Belgians in the Congo Free State/ ' 
is an attractive looking paper with numerous excellent illustrations, 
and contains much ethnographic matter, as will be seen from the 
following titles of articles already published : ' ' The Congo dwarfs, ' ' 
"Fetishes," "The Nation of the Niam-Niam, M "Coins" [native 
and introduced], "The first contact of Europeans with the primi- 
tive peoples of the Congo basin," " Polygamy," etc. 



Arrow with " foreshaft " in southeastern Mexico.— Close 
to the Guatemalan boundary, among the little-known Lacandon 
Indians, Dr. Karl Sapper found arrows with reed shafts, but having 
the anterior half of the shaft made of light wood, sometimes a smooth 
rod, sometimes provided with numerous barbs. The arrow-heads 
are of flint, worked with a tool made of antler. — Aus/and, Novem- 
ber p, 1891. 

The well-known Norwegian traveller, A. Jacobsen, has 
recently made an expedition to the region round the mouth of the 
Amur for the purpose of making ethnographical collections for the 
Museum fur Volkskunde at Berlin. An account of his journey and 
of his very interesting collections is given by Dr. Rink in the last 
number of the Geografisk Tidskrift. 



